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A feature article in this issue of 
the Teachers College Journal de- 
scribes an outstanding teacher who 
had the unusual experience of coming 
in contact, directly or indirectly, with 


two of Indiana's, and perhaps Ameri- 


This 


cas, most notorious gangsters. 


teacher was one of 


teacher who has left a lasting imprint 
on our being. This teacher may have 
effected the change, not so much by 
what was taught academically, but 
by his effervescent personality or 
radiating character. Or this teacher 


may have taught his subject in such 


~ 


The unwholesome feature in our 
society stems from the fact that so- 
ciety itself has too many elements out- 
side the schoolroom which also exert 
strong influence on our young people. 
Many of these influences tend to 
counteract and destroy the desirable 
influences created in our 


the outstanding public 
school teachers in the 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present compe- 


schools through our 


teachers. These evil fea- 


tent discussions of professional problems in education, 
and toward this end restricts its contributing personnel to 
those of training and experience in the field. The Journal 
does not engage in re-publication practice, in the belief that 
previously published material, however creditable, has 
already been made available to the professional public 
through its original publication. 


state of Indiana. In no tures may be found 


way can il be said that many of our homes, in 
this teacher was a con- phases of our economic 
tributing factor to the 


waywardness and down- 


system, in many of our 
community agencies; in 
fact, in all areas of our 


The 


has reached the poinil 


fall of the two hoodlums. 
Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- situation 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues 


are published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Perhaps, it can more ac- society. 


curately be concluded 


that her influence was 
so greal that she was 
able to prevent a great 
many other youths from 
also resorting to a career 
of crime and lawlessness. 


The influence of our 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, 
and do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of 
view so expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the 
right to refuse publication if in the opinion of the Editorial 
Board an author has violated standards of professional 
ethics or journalistic presentation. 


where it seems that out- 
side agencies are compet- 
ing with the schools in 
the molding of the think- 
ing and behavior of our 
younger generations. The 
schools are finding pro- 


school teachers—elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college—is one 
of the most significant elements 
which have to do with the develop- 
The teacher 


builds character, molds personalities, 


ment of our society. 


disseminates knowledge, and devel- 
ops skills. So many of our great and 
noble citizens have contributed their 
success directly to some teacher whom 
they had had some time previously 
in their formal schooling. In fact, most 
of us at some time or another have 
come into contact with a classroom 


a way as to cause us to realize its 
value, or develop such an interest in 
it, that we have followed that line 
words, the 


vocationally. In other 


teachers influence comes through 
what is taught, how it is taught, and 
the personality and_ behavior of the 
teacher himself. So many times we 
hear student teachers remark that the 
reason they selected teaching as a 
career was basically the influence of 


some exceptional teacher whom they 


had had. 


qress extremely difficult 
in their objective of developing a 
lasting influence of acceptable be- 
havior. And yet, when some individ- 
ual qoes astray, society points its 
finger of blame directly at the school 
and its teachers—the school is solely 
al fault! 

It cannot be denied that the in- 
fluence of the teacher is great and 
everlasting, but this influence would 
be much more dominant, if all agen- 
cies would cooperate with our teach- 
ers in the things they are trying to do. 

Cuarces W. Harpaway 


Editor 
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J. Shannon 


Professor Emeritus 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


No other teacher can make such a 
claim: the teacher of Al Brady and 
John Dillinger. two of Indiana s—and 
America s—most notorious desparad- 
oes of the century. What manner of 
woman is this? 

Before answering tor the teacher. 
something should be said about the 
two bad men for newspaper readers 
who are too drenched with more re- 
cent crime stories to remember the 
headline makers of the "30's. What 
manner of men were they? 

To go into gory details of their 
careers in crime is beside the point. 
It is sufficient to say that each Hoo- 
sier became an object of a nation- 
wide man hunt by the FBI and that 
each eventually died with his boots 
on. Wisecracks at the time included 
the James brothers of Missouri and 
Al Brady and John Dillinger of Indi- 
ana in the same paragraph. 

Brady and Dillinger were despar- 
ate but disparate. Their desparate 
ends were much the same, but the 
causes which led to the ends were 
different. 


Edward Pogue. who knew Dillin- 


ger as an adolescent. described him 
to the extraordinary teacher. and she 
described him as follows: 

Dillinger lived then with a sister 
at Maywood and ran in the same 
crowd with Pogue and was well 
respected. He became the victim of a 
man who led him to break into a 
grocery _ store. The grocer was 
wounded, and this man bribed John 
to take all the blame which sent him 


to the penitentiary. 
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Alf Brady was a pupil of mine in 
the sixth grade in Danville during 
the school year 1921-1922. He was 
no problem in the schoolroom or in 
supervised play. He did average 
schoolwork. His home life was any- 
thing but happy. His father died 


when he was a small boy, and his 


mother remarried. This steplather 


was unkind to him. often sending 
him to bed without supper. The 
mother was very little better. The 
stepfather committed suicide, and the 
mother married again through the aid 
of The Lonely Hearts Club: this mar- 
riage lasting four days. 

Alter his sixth-grade vear. his 
mother moved to North Salem, where 
she died. Alf committed burglary. 
but was acquitted when he claimed 
that he did it to obtain money to pay 
his mother's funeral expenses. While 
AIf was connected with the Dillinger 
gang, he would slip hack under cover 
of night and place flowers on his 
mother's grave at North Salem. 

He was small of stature. freckled. 
laced, and sandy-haired as a hoy. He 
was olten overbearing and resentful 
but often seemed to be brooding. He 
was teased and abused often hy the 
boys of Danville. 

These two hoys, in my opinion, 
were victims of unfortunate circum. 


stances. 


Leorah G. Walls was not really 
the teacher of both of the Hoosier 
desperadoes. Her fellow teachers 
kidded her to that effect. since she 
taught at Mooresville immediately he- 
lore going to Danville. “I did not 


have John Dillinger in my classes. 
lor I left Mooresville the vear he 
arrived there.” she wrote. “However. 
| have a neighbor. Edward Pogue. 
who knew him as an upper leen-age 
boy.” But although she taught only 
one of the two bandits and is “ on 
laminated” by the other only through, 
tvpically American “guilt by assoc; 
ation. other uprighl Hoosier leach. 
ers, perhaps equally Virtuous, taught 
Dillinger. and are equally lree from 
condemnation for his later Wrong 
doings. 

Then what manner ol Woman js 
this 7 

Miss Walls was born and reared 
in Stilesville, Hendricks County, in 
which county she still lives. She went 
through elementary and high school 
in Stilesville. Her teaching experi- 
ence is best described in her own 
words: 

The first money (filty cents) that 
| ever earned (and | believe | did) 
was for substituting in the primary 
rocm of the Stilesville school. |, then 
a seventh grader, received an inspira- 
tion to become a teacher. 

My first school was taught on a 
six-month’s license with no training. 
They would grant no other license to 
a beginner. This school was a one- 
room school. The other positions came 
in the following order: Stilesville. 
primary. two years; Cartersburg, pri- 
mary. two years: Clayton, second- 
primary, five years: Mooresville. sixth 
grade, ten years; and Danville, Eng- 
lish in grades six, seven, eight, and 
nine, twenty-one vears. 

leorah holds an A.B. degree and 
has done a little graduate work. At 
one time she was a student at Indiana 
State, and it was there that the writer 
first met her. She came under the 
supervision of the writer for three 
years, and she honors him by writing, 
“| have always remembered you as 
a superintendent who appreciated 
my work and understood me.” 

And how! In addition to being 
superintendent of schools from 1925 
lo 1926 in Danville— an independent 
school corporation in those days— 
the writer was supervisor olf student 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The Distinction 


Charles Roll 


Prolessor emeritus 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The following article is the text of 
the Honor Day address delivered 
May 23. 195! by Professor Roll at the 
annual Honor Day Convocation at 
Indiana Staie Teachers College. 


—Epiror's Norte 


| shall have to say has no 
will at 

that of brevity. In 
the fact 


that these exercises 


least 


other merit il 


POSSESS 
view of 


are usually quite 
prolonged, this will 
doubtless be appre- 
ciated. My part will 
take less than ten 
minutes. 

The title | have 
chosen, “The (uatily of Distinction. 
is nol original with me. It was the 
subjeci of a very significant presiden- 
lial the 


Historical Association in 


American 
1041. by 
the distinguished historian, the late 
Max Farrand, then Director of Re- 


search in the Huntington Library in 


address Letore 


San Marino. California. The gist of 
this address was that our “salvation 
lies not in the mediocrity but in the 
maintenance and improvement of 
quality.” 

It seems to me that in a democrac V 
such as ours, coupled with our belie! 
in equality, there is a lendene v lo 
level downward instead of a constant! 
endeavor to level upward. We have to 
be everlastingly on our guard agains! 
this trend. Visitors to our shores and 
since de 


writers Vecqueville have 


called our attention to this matter. 
Mr. H. A. Overstreet in his book. 

The Mature Mine. published some 

three vears ago. has pointed out that 


the chief organs of public opinion in 


193] 


the country, the press, the movies. the 
radio, with a lew notable exceptions, 
deliberately Iry lo keep people im- 
mature, to keep them from growing 
David Graham 
Midwest al 


similar observation 


up intellectually. 
Noon, 


Both 


wrilers altribute this lo our extreme 


Hutton in his 


makes a 


commercialization and to mass ad- 
vertising which seems to place a very 
low estimate on the ceneral level of 
the intellect. 


' 
ture and 


of distinction is 


Another 


our proneness to exalt quantity rath- 


chnemy 


er than quality. We worship bigness 
and tend to conluse it with greatness. 
lt is always a good thing to see our- 
selves as others-see us. One of San- 
layana s severest indictments of us is 
this emphasis upon quantity. Ameri- 
cans are more interested, he declares, 
in measuring Niagra Falls and de- 
termining how much electric power 
it will generate than in its beauty. 
Colleges, he asserts. are more con- 
cerned about total enrollment ligures 
than in the qualily of the students. 
America certainly never has had a 
more friendly critic than James Bryce. 
He says precisely the same thing in 
We 


desire the tallest buildings. the high- 


his American Commonwealth. 
est waterlalls, the loftiest mountains, 
the largest libraries, periodicals with 
the Grealesl number of subs« riplions;: 
we are certainly vreally impressed 
by statistics. We think that a coun- 
try. to be great. must be big. Do not 
le deceived. 


No the 


scenery of our great \WWest more than 


one glories in majestic 
purple mountain majesties— 


But 


orealest literature and other forms ol 


above the fruited plain.” 


art. our oreatest thoughts have heen 


Our 


inspired by more quiet, peacelul 
scenery, drawn on a smaller scale, by 
the Lake Country in England, by the 
serenity of a Concord Village. by a 
Walden Pond. by a little Sea of 
Csallilee. 

Some of the best colleges in Ameri 
ca with the highest standards are in- 
stitutions where the number of stu 
dents is strictly limited and highly 
selective. Some of our larger schools 
realizing the advantages of the smal 
ler institutions have adopted the Ox 
ford and Cambridge plan of the quad 
system, composed of small college or 
house units within the larger. | can 
think of certain periodicals whose 
circulation never numbered more 
than a few thousand but whose in 
fluence was vastly greater than some 
that 


readers. 


have boasted of millions of 

There are other enemies of distine- 
tion. There is the person who con- 
ceives of education solely from a 
utilitarian point ol view. in terms ol 
making a living. forgetful of the fact 
that it is vastly more important to 
make life worth living. For what does 
it profit one to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? What does 
an education amount to if it does not 
give us higher standards of value, a 


the 


timeless 


laste for 


more discriminating 


worthwhile things. 
things. of life? 

Then there is the student looking 
lor the casy way—the one when the 
going gets a little tough drops the 
course, rather than regarding it as a 
challenge. forgettul ol the fact that 
what comes easy is nol worth getting 
in the first place. Distinction is won 
by hard, sustained work. Many are 
unwilling to pay the price. We grow 
by overcoming difficulties. by not 
giving up. There is no such thing as 
a short-cut to an education. It is but 
a snare and a delusion. 

Still another enemy ol distinction 
is the lack of enthusiasm—of eager- 
knowledge — disinterested 
knowledge for its own sake without 


ness for 


which real learning will shrivel up 


and die. Professor Frederick Jackson 
Turner used to quole to his classes 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Joseph Schick 


Professor of English 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


In the May-June, 1950, issue of 
the Teachers College Journal ap- 
peared the first full report on the 
Basic Communications course offered 
at Indiana State Teachers College. 
This presented a complete survey of 
the inauguration of the course at the 
college and of the functioning of the 
Committee that prepared and devel- 
oped the materials and work of the 
course. It discussed the following 
topics: Selection of Students, Instruc- 
tional Materials, How the Class 
Functioned, Content of tht Commun- 
ications Course, Evaluation, Prod- 
ucts, Plans for Next Year, Recom- 
mendations and Suggestions, and 
Acknowledgement. Thus for a full 
comment on these matters the reader 
is referred to that earlier issue of 
the Journal. This report will not 
duplicate the former. 


During the academic year of 1950- 
51 the Committee on Basic Commun- 


! continued its weekly two- 


ications 
hour sessions with the chief aim of 
modifying and improving the course 
syllabus which had been used _ in 
1949-50. The changes made were not 
drastic, but they were widespread. 
An effort was made to give each 
Quarter a general overall emphasis. 


Thus in the Fall Quarter, the gram- 


mar and mechanics of socially- 
acceptable speech and writing were 
given particular attention; in the 


Winter Quarter, vocabulary-building 


| aban Smith and Joseph Schick of 
the English 
Boyle of the Speech Department. 


Department; James 


AO 


served as a focus of achievement; in 
the Spring (Juarter, the comprehen- 
sion of reading and intelligent listen- 
ing were emphasized. A large amount 
of the time formerly devoted to the 
oral interpretation of literature was 
during this year turned to further 
stress on writing and the study and 
analysis or prose and poetry selec- 
tions. We were also able to give 
more time to the development of the 
student's vocabularies and to their 
powers of reasoning. This should 
serve them in good stead. At the time 
of this writing, early in the Spring 
Quarter, 1951, the preliminary an- 
nouncements have appeared in the 
press about the special tests to be 
administered by the government to 
college students, tests which will 
determine to a large extent whether 
a student will be permitted lo con- 
tinue his college education or be 
immediately subject to the draft. At 
this time it is apparent that impor- 
tant sections of this examination will 
be devoted to the student's under- 
standing and interpretation of prose 
passages, and to the extent of his 
vocabulary. Considerable attention 
is given these matters in the Com- 


munication Course. 


As some changes were made in the 
day-to-day work, changes were also 
made in the texts. Instead of being 
limited to the use of one dictionary, 
the instructor had a choice of using 
either the American College Diction- 
ary or Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary. Study guides were used 
with both dictionaries. The classes 


were about evenly divided in the 
choice of dictionary. Two books used 


last year were discontinued; these 
were Oral Reading by Crocker and 
Eich, and The Meaning in Reading 
by Wise et al. In their place, The 
College Anthology, edited by Blair 
and Gerber, was used. This is really 
a two-volume work bound as one; 
the first section is devoted to factual 
prose, and the second section to lit. 
erature—selections of prose and poet- 
ry. Extensive assignments were made 
in it, with appropriate class discus. 
sion and analysis of the reading. The 
Monroe text on the Principles and 
Types of Speech and the Summey 
and Abbott text, A Manual for Col. 
lege English continued to be used 
during this year. Next year, 1951-52. 
we propose to use the shorter edition 
of the Monroe speech text; and the 
present English composition text will 
be supplanted by Taft, MeDermott, 
and Jensen's The Technique of 
Composition. 

The Committee has prepared a 
day-to-day syllabus of class work and 
assignments for students during the 
1951-52 sessions; and in addition a 
special syllabus for instructors has 
been prepared. The instructor's sylla- 
bus contains teaching suggestions 
which the Committee feels may prove 
helpfu.l These syllabi will be pre- 
pared in mimeographed form and 
will be placed on sale at the College 
Bookstore. 


The Committee continued its con- 
sultations with non-Committee mem- 
bers in the Speech and English De- 
partments. One general open-meeting 
was held with all those instructors 
who, though not members of the 
Committee, were teaching a class in 
Basic Communications. All of the 
instructors contributed valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms to the Com- 
mittee as the year progressed. During 
1950-51 eight classes were in session, 
four under instructors in the English 
Department, and four under instruc- 
tors in the Speech Department. 

At the beginning of — the Fall 
Quarter, 1950, 185 stu- 
dents enrolled in the eight Basic 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Howard B. Wilder 


Houghton-Mifflin Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


The accompanying article is the 
text of an address delivered by Mr. 
Wilder at the 1951 annual summer 
book exhibit at Indiana State Teach. 
ers College.—Epitor's Note 


Recently | participated in a con- 
ference which had for its purpose the 
listing and annotation of the best 
existing pamphlet material on inter- 
national relations international 


As the 


through pages and pages of listed 


cooperation. group toiled 
titles, one of the consultants suddenly 
looked up and observed, “I think that 
schools and teachers would be better 
off if a moratorium were declared on 
new publications in this field.” His 
remark, of course, was facetious, but 
it did contain an element of sound 
common sense. | am sure that all of 
us have experienced at one time or 
another a feeling of futility as we 
have tried to keep abreast of all the 
books and articles which are per- 
tinent to our field, and have perhaps 
entertained a fleeting wish that there 
might be a cessation of new mate- 
rials so that we could assimilate that 
which already exists, organize our 
thoughts, and put them into practice. 
My purpose is not to add to the exist- 
ing welter of material on citizenship 
training. | have no new formula, no 
neat solution for improving it. Rather, 
I have tried to think through the situ- 
ation in terms of the means and ma- 
terials which we already have al 
hand in our schools and classrooms. 

Certainly in recent years the field 


of citizenship training has had _ its 


December, 1951 


lull share of attention, ranging all 
the way from thoughtful discussions 
ol content and method, to sharp 
criticisms ol existing programs and 
lervent exhortations to develop more 
ellective ones. Constructive studies 
have been launched, such as the Citi- 
zenship Education Project at Colum- 
hia University and the Civic Educa- 
lion Project ol the Educational Re- 
search Corporation of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The former has under- 
taken the organization and prepara- 
tion of materials helpful to teachers 
in selling up a dynamic citizenship 
program. Its initial attacks upon the 
problem have been centered on the 
bith and 12th grade American His- 
tory and Problems of lemocracy 
courses. The Cambridge group has 
prepared a series of pamphlets for 
pupil use, dealing with important 
and controversial topics, under- 
standing olf which is considered vital 
lo prospective citizens. NMloreover, in 
Massachusetts there is at present be- 
fore the legislature a bill which pro- 
the Civic 
Education Director. These examples 


poses appointment ol a 
ol interest in improving citizenship 


could be multiplied many times. 


Why is there such widespread in- 
terest in citizenship training? The 
reasons are not dilficult to find. For 
one thing, we Americans feel a new 
and compelling necessity to develop 
effective citizenship programs. The 
events ol the past twenty-five years 
have jolted us out of any complacen- 
cy we might have had. Totalitarian 
ideologies, first Fascism and Nazism, 


and now Communism, have chal- 
lenged our democratic way ol life. 
Our delenses against the latter have 
shown disturbing weaknesses. Furth- 
ermore, the new world position of the 
l'nited States has thrust added re- 
sponsibilities upon us and requires 
ol us wise decisions. In one sense, 
it makes little difference whether we 
follow the thinking of Hoover, Dulles, 
Talt, or Truman, since in expressing 
opinions or proposing policies all 
these leaders must deal with America 
in a world setting. As Dr. Howard 
Wilson pointed out in the March, 
1951, issue of Social Education, the 
current debate “is not merely a re- 
opening of the old argument over 
isolationism versus internationalism. 
We have entered a new phase of the 
now really dis- 
of the 


most conducive 


argument, and are 
the 


tionalism which is 


cussing nature interna- 
to our wellare and security. There 
are echoes of isolationist hopes in the 
argument, but they are of diminish- 
ing importance. The discussion pre- 
supposes commitments we have made 
in the pasl and considers new factors, 
both expected and unexpected, in the 
world situation as it now is. * In 
another sense, however, it may make 
all the difference in the world—the 
difference between security and ca- 
lastrophe—which formula of foreign 
policy we accept and follow. Finally, 
within the country itself people are 
troubled and conlused by disillusion- 
ing evidences of crime and corrup- 
lion, pressures by selfish interests, 
and apathy and indecision on the 
part of many citizens. There is, there- 
lore, a growing conviction that if we 
are to have the chance to live in the 
kind of world we want, and in the 
kind of United States we want, we 
must have a citizenry that is well 
informed, vigorously active, and firm- 


ly dedicated to its responsibilities. 


In the second place, while citizen- 
ship training is rightlully a major re- 
sponsibility of the schools, it is well 
to remember that it is not confined 


Wilson, H. E.. “An Open Letter on 
the Great Debate,” Social Education, 
March 1951, p. 105. 
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to the schools alone. Other agencies 
in the environment surrounding our 
youth participate in it. Citizenship 
training is not an academic area ol 
interest to the scholar and the peda- 
gogue alone; it is the concern of 
parents, communities, and the general 
public as well as the schools. It in- 
volves the very lile of the nation. For 
a good many years the public schools, 
and particularly social studies de- 
partments, have made direct and sin- 
cere efforts to contribute to the de- 
velopment of better citizenship. Much 
has been achieved: vel 1 think that 
we would be the first to admit that. 
in view of the present state of al fairs. 
much remains to be accomplished. 
No wonder, then, that citizenship 
training is a matter of public interest, 
and that that interest is mirrored in 
popular magazines, in newspaper edi- 
torials, in public discussions, and 
alas, occasionally in attacks upon the 
schools by those who have some axe 


to grind. 


In view of the current widespread 
importance attached to citizenship 
training, it may appear questionable 
to limit this discussion to teaching 


United States 


history. In doing so | am not propos- 


citizenship through 


ing that we narrow such training to 
this subject area alone. Like many 
concepts in the field of education. 
citizenship training is a broad one. 
A great variety of instructional ma- 
terials and school activities have a 
bearing on the development of good 


citizens. We speak, for example olf 


good citizens in a political sense— 
those who perform their civic duties 
with understanding and 
We speak of good citizens in an 
economic sense—those who produce 
for the benefit of society, and who 
buy and consume and save intelli- 
gently. We speak of good citizens in 
a vocational sense—those who select 


integrity. 


a vocation suitable to their interests 
and abilities. We speak of good citi- 
zens in a social sense—those who 
learn to adjust themselves to the com- 
plexities of modern society in a man- 
ner that is satislying to the social 
groups with which they come in con- 
tact and to themselves as individuals. 
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We reler to good citizens in diflerent 
areas—in the home, in the school, in 
the local community, in the state and 
nation. And more recently we have 
been talking a good deal about train- 


ing for world citizenship. 


Obviously, if we are to consider 
citizenship training in such broad 
terms, no single subject or course can 
adequately prepare for it. It deserves 
special areas in the curriculum—in 
core social studies subjects; in com- 
munity civics; in 12th grade course 
in government, economics, sociology, 
and problems of democracy; in con- 
sumer education, social living, health, 
and lile adjustment programs. lt 
should be an objective of assembly 
programs and school activities, and 
an important factor in the operation 
and functioning of the school’s ad- 
ministration and government. It has 
connotations for all members of the 
faculty, regardless of their particular 
subject field. In this connection we 
may well note a statement from the 
recent report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission on Moral and Spiri- 
tual Values in Public Schools. In 
speaking of effective teaching of such 
states,—‘ Every 


values, the Report 


teacher, every day, in every class is 
dealing with values. The standards 
he sets, the actions he approves, the 
way he handles his subject, his per- 
sonal relations with his students, his 
stimulation of consistant thought and 
right action—all have their influ- 
ence. ~ Such a sweeping statement 
is equaly applicable to the inculca- 
tion of good citizenship traits. 

On the other hand, even admitting 
the wide application of citizenship 
training, to neglect the opportunities 
offered for it through United States 
history would be a mistake. | make 
this point with full realization that 
many teachers are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to accomplish all that 
is deemed necessary in such courses 
within a given time limit; and that 
some others may feel that citizenship 


training should not be a major objec- 


“Educational Policies (Commission, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools, p. 65. 


tive in this subject matter area. Here 
are two or three reasons for advoca- 
ting attention to citizenship in United 
States history courses. 

First, it is hardly necessary to draw 
attention to the variety of curriculum 
patterns in operation throughout the 
country. Subject offerings differ from 
community to community, and even 
when the same course is offered. it 
does not always reach the same pro- 
portion of the student hody. Thus 
Civics may be offered in one school 
and not in another; Problems of 
American [Democracy may be 
quired of all students in one school 
and be elective in another. But gen- 
erally speaking, attention is paid to 
some American history units in the 
lower grades, while United States 
history is a requirement for most stu- 
dents at two upper levels—the 7th or 
8th grade, and the 11th or 12th grade. 
Here, then, through United States 
history courses, is an opportunity to 
teach citizenship to a very large pro- 
portion of students. The fact that 
such courses are so widely required 
indicates an expectation that they will 
contribute to better citizenship. Al- 
though admittedly this program can 
be most effective if pupils remain in 
school and complete their secondary 
attention to citizenship 

United States history 
courses even at the 7th and 8th grade 


education. 


training in 


level can he of value to early drop- 


outs. 


If the required nature of American 
history courses offers a unique op- 
portunity for citizenship training, it 
may also be said in passing, that at- 
tention to the citizenship theme will 
pay dividends so far as the history 
course itself is concerned. Most teach- 
ers are sensitive to the fact that re- 
quired courses tend to lose something 
in terms of genuine motivation. This 
can be especially true if students see 
no clear relation between a body ol 
facts dealing with the past and living 
their own lives. Intelligent application 
of the citizenship theme to require 
l'nited States history courses offers 
a means of added motivation. Stu- 
dents who find that the subject mal- 
ter of United States history has direct 
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bearing upon their present-day liv- 
ing through emphasis on citizenship 
will take greater interest in the course. 
Again, it is axiomatic that repeti- 
tion aids effective learning. Citizen- 
ship training is too important and 
complex to be left to any single cur- 
riculum experience, no matter how 
carefully planned or elfectively Car- 
ried out that experience may he. To 
le sure, precautions need to be taken 
to vary the approaches and types ol 
learning experiences—oltentimes mere 
repetition of the same materials in the 
same way in different courses dulls 
student interest and defeats the pur- 
pose. Who has not heard some stu- 
dent exclaim— ‘we studied this last 
vear in such and such a course; why 
de we have to go over it again this 
year’ However, with careful planning 
and skillful teaching, this pitfall can 
be avoided. Certainly we want to 
develop a program of citizenship 
training that is so vital and well inte- 
srated that it transcends particular 
subject area limits. In this connection 
| am reminded of a story told a good 
many years ago by Sir John Adams 
when he was visiting professor at the 
Harvard School of Education. He 
spoke of a government inspector who 
was visiting an English school and 
interrupted a class in geography to 
ask a question about Jerusalem. A 
puzzled silence enveloped the class. 
Finally a small hoy raised his hand 
and olfered this comment, “Please. 
Sir, | don't know about Jerusalem in 
geography, but | do in Bible.” We 
want our pupils to discover and rec- 
ognize citizenship implications in 
various parts of their schoo! ex peri- 
ence. Teaching them through U. S. 
history helps to serve this purpose. 
Finally, | would urge the teaching 
of citizenship through United States 
history because it is the raw materi- 
al, the warp and woof out of which 
the very fabric of citizenship is de- 
veloped. In a recent article, Stanley 
Dimond pleads for a restoration of 
vitality to certain cliches in citizen- 


ship.” These, he points out, contain 


“Dimond, S. E., “These Citizenship 


Cliches.” N. E. 
1951, p. 10. 


A. Journal, January 


DecemBer. 1951 


truth which have 


heen dulled by frequent repetition. 
Dimond’s 


with certain cliches in the teaching of 


kernels of greal 


primary concern § is 
citizenship, but his train of thought 
applies with equal weight to the ma- 
terials of citizenship! We, as well 
as our young people, are bombarded 
on all sides with constant references 
to democracy, the democratic process, 
civic responsibility, the American way 
of life, and our great American heri 
lage, yet we sometimes wonder how 
much such phrases really mean to us. 
What better way to restore signili- 
cance to these vital concepts than to 
examine the background out of which 
such concepts and values have de- 
veloped’? Take, for example, the term 
democratic process, an understanding 
of which is essential to good citizen- 
ship in this country. We can define 
it, we can explain it in its present 
context, but the phrase takes on richer 
meaning in terms ol a little group ol 
Pilgrims gathered in the MAY- 
FLOWER cabin. binding themselves 
to obey such laws as should be deem- 
ed necessary to the good of the settle- 
ment they were about to establish: in 
the defense by John Adams and Josi- 
ah Quincey, Jr., of the unpopular 
British soldiers involved in the Bos- 
ton Massacre; in the spirit of compro- 
mise by which the basic principles 
of the Constitution were hammered 
out; in the orderly change of govern- 
ment through new legislation and 
constitutional amendment rather than 
resort to violence: in the quiet ac- 
ceplance throughout the country ol 
the disputed election of 1876; and in 
the recent Great Debate when sharp 
and portentous differences of view- 
point in foreign policy have been laid 
bare for public examination and re- 


action. 


If one desired further support for 


the thesis of teaching citizenship 
through United States history, as well 
as prool that this is not a new de- 
parture, it can be found in some of 
the reports which have been mile- 
stones in the development of social 
studies since the turn of the century. 
In his comprehensive review of “His- 


tory in General Education” at the re- 


cent meeting of the National Council 
lor the Social Studies, Dr. Erling 
Hunt pointed out that the Report of 
the Committee 1899, 


while it might be considered subject- 


of Seven in 


centered in nature, “did not entirely 
ignore the needs of society or of the 
teaching learning process .... 
The Committee maintained that the 
study of history should enable pupils 
to know their surroundings, have a 
sympathetic knowledge of their politi- 
cal and social environment, some ap- 
preciation of the nature of the state 
and society, and some sense of the 
duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship.” Subsequent reports have treat- 
ed the same idea with grealer empha- 
sis. More recently, the so-called Wes- 
ley Report on American History in 
Schools and Colleges emphasizes the 
relationship between history and citi- 
zenship in such statements as these: 
“History can help to make loyal citi- 
zens because history has helped to 
make the nation....Common_ ex- 


perience and 


common aspirations 
make a nation, and they can be most 
easily found and most fully under- 
stood through a study ol its history. ex 
The value of American history in pre- 
paring future voters for intelligent 
participation in politics is so obvious 
that the point hardly needs elabora- 
tion. No voter can make an intelli- 
gent decision about... . problems un- 
less he knows what our policies have 
been and what results they have pro- 
duced.” 


So far | have pointed out that 
though the widespread importance 
of citizenship training demands a 
broad educational program, teaching 
United States 


history is an imporiant segment of 


citizenship through 


that program. If we accept this prem. 
ise, we should next ask ourselves 
what values or outcomes can be real- 
ized from such a program. Before sug- 
gesting specilic types of oulcomes, it 
‘Hunt, E. “History in General 
Education,” Social Education, Febru- 
ary 1951, p. 64. 

“Wesley, E. B.. American History in 
Schools and Colleges, MacMillan. 
New York, pp. 17, 18. 
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is in order perhaps to make some gen- 
eral observations. First, most of the 
values will have a _ familiar ring, 
though they may not have been 
thought of in this particular setting. 
Second, for purposes ol brevity, these 
outcomes are grouped together with- 
out reference to the particular srade 
level to which they apply. Obviously 
some of the outcomes should not be 
attempted with any but senior high 
school pupils—others are applicable 
in the case of less mature students 
though in a more elementary form. 
Third, it may at first’ sight appear 
that there is an undue emphasis on 
outcomes olf knowledge and under- 
standing. Psychology has pointed out 
the need of learning hy doing. We 
know that a mere accumulation of 
civic information will not magically 
transtorm people into good citizens, 
that there must be sound attitudes 
and proper emotional responses, and 
that loys and girls need a chance to 
practice democracy il they are to 
learn it effectively. Yet there does 
have to be understanding as well as 
emotion, a background of inlforma- 
tion as well as the opportunity 
for practice. General Omar Brad- 
ley wrote in an article in Collier's, 
1949, as 
“Throughout Europe, wherever our 


February 26, follows: 
armies were stationed, the people 
were bewildered by Americans who 
appeared indifferent to the political 
and philosophical origins and nature 
of the most powerlul and progressive 
nation in the world. When driven 
into a corner intellectually, our sold- 
iers were forced to fall back on our 
wage scales, our automobiles, our 
refrigerators—and eventually and 
triumphantly to the American bath- 
room—for their defense. Here is an 
indictment, not only of American ed- 
ucation—but of the irresponsible in- 
difference of citizens who have per- 


> > ad 
mitted this vacuum to remain. ® 


One type of outcome that United 
States history offers is a knowledge 
of the basic principles upon which 


“Bradley, O. N.. “What You Owe 
Your Country.” Collier's, February 
26, 1949, p. 38. 
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our democracy is founded as well as 
knowledge of how such principles 
were evolved. These principles are, 
of course, familiar to everyone. They 
include: 

1. Important political concepts in 
a democracy—such as, government 
rests on individual citizens who are 
the source of all power; ours is a 
government of laws, carried out 
through the orderly process of legis- 
lation by duly elected representatives 
rather than a government dependent 
on the whims of men; decisions are 
made by the majority and must be 
accepted, but individuals and minor- 
ily groups are free to express opinions, 
and to try to bring about change 
through legal means: centralized con- 
trol together with the benelits of 
local authority are achieved under a 
federal system: and checks and 
balances, though not always ellicient, 
prevent undue dominance and tyran- 
ny. 

2. Individual rights and_ liberties 
under the American form of govern- 
ment. Individuals have the right to 
influence government through the 
franchise, olfice-holding, and politi- 
cal parties. They posess civil and 
personal rights—lile, liberty and prop- 
erly; freedom of speech, press and 
religion: cuarantee ol lair trial and 
protection against untair punishment 
or unfair laws; etc. 

5. Certain basic economic and so- 
cial principles—including the right to 
own property; to run a business and 
prolit by it; the right to labor any 
where and at anythng and in associ- 
ation with other workers: the con- 
cept that individuals differ but that 
discriminations based on race, color. 
religion, have no place in the Ameri- 
can system; that varied races and 
cultures have contributed to the na- 
lions greatness: that social better- 
ment as well as individual well-being 
is an obligation upon all citizens. 

In addition to knowledge of these 
basic democratic principles, (nited 
States history offers background in- 
formation on important current issues. 
The kind of help toward producing 


setter citizenship contributed in this 


way is obvious. We can tell students - 


over and over again how important 
it is to vote, we can give them prac- 
lice in voting in class or school al- 
fairs, but if, as adult citizens, they 
are to participate intelligently in elec. 
tions, they must be inlormed about 
the issues that are involved. To he 
sure, issues change from time to time, 
but there are broad areas of public 
policy that are continuously before 
us, even though the particular empha- 
sis of the moment may be different 
than in the past. To infer that pro- 
viding a background for current is- 
sues Is possible in the study ol United 
States history alone would be wrong, 
but the opportunities lor developing 
such background material in an 
American history course, where it is 
an integral part of the story, are 
certainly most promising. lake, for 
example, the issue of foreign policy~ 
what part America should play in 
the world of today. Certainly boys 
and girls will be better prepared to 
play their part as citizens in the fu- 
ture if they understand the early Re- 
public's efforts to stay clear of for- 
eign entanglements: the causes for, 
and development of the Monroe 
Doctrine; the influence upon foreign 
policy cl an expanding national econ- 
omy ina world where space and time 
are no longer formidable barriers: the 
development of American policy in 
the Far East and toward Latin 
America: the interest of the United 
States in world peace movements; 
the reasons for, and consequences ol, 
the reluctance of the United States 
lo commit itself to the league of 
Nations: the breakdown of disarma- 
ment programs alter World War I: 
and the changes of policy and new 
commitments involved in such post- 
war developments as the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan. the At- 
lantic Pact, and Korean intervention. 
Such understandings, which are pos- 
sible in the study of the nited 
States history, will serve to clarily 
many aspects of current foreign 
problems. The same could be said 
of background material for the prob- 


lems of efficient government, better 
labor-management relations, law en- 


forcement. etc. 
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A third set ot possible outcomes of 


the study of United States history is 
the development ol attitudes and 
appreciations important to csood citi- 
zenship. These are less tangible and 
more difficult to achieve, but are most 


important. 


For one thing, | would like to see 
all our boys and girls develop a 
sound appreciation of what America 
is and has achieved. We cannot stem 
opposing ideologies by merely dwel- 
ling on their weaknesses; Americans 
need a posilive assurance that their 
system and way ol lile has higher 
values and oreater potentialities. This 
is not easy for the youngster of school 
age to obtain. | olten wonder what 
kind of an impression a visitor from 
Mars would receive if he suddenly 
descended to the earth and made a 
lrief but intensive study of current 


hooks 


radio, television and movie programs: 


newspapers, and magazines; 
congressional committee reports and 
politicians speeches. On all sides 
the average school student is sub 
jected to a steady barrage of what is 
wrong with America, its weaknesses 
and the dangers which beset it—in a 
vood many homes this is steady diet 
at the dinner-table. Now | am_ not 
lor a moment proposing an escape 
from reality or the indoctrination of 
a blind faith that refuses to admit 
any unpleasant or alarming features 
in the current scene. But we are nol 
eoing to raise up sound citizens in an 
atmosphere that consists largely ol 
insecurity, criticisms, and fear. United 
States history provides an opportunt- 
ty for building a sounder perspective. 
The student learns that Americans 
have had problems before—the peril- 
ous crossing of unknown seas, the 
hazards of conquering a virgin con- 
tinent, the loneliness of the frontier 
cabin, bitter conflicts which resulted 
in wars for independence and_ the 
preservation of the Union. He learns 
that periods of insecurity sometimes 
breed periods of progress—thalt the 
defeats and dissensions of the War 
of 1812 were followed by a new surge 
of national vigor and unity. He learns 
that mistakes and poor judgments 


have been made before. that wic ked- 


DrcempBer. 1951 


ness and greed and corruption are 
not attributes of the present age 
alone. He learns that despite this, a 
nation has developed which is un- 
paralleled in human opportunity and 
in productivity, the strongest bul- 
wark of Western tradition and civili- 
zation. And he understands that this 
has been achieved hy famous leaders 
and nameless citizens alike, because 
the basic ideals and ideas to which 
they were committed and the form of 
government under which they lived 
made possible the surmounting of 
these problems. In other words, he 
sees America in a clearer light—not 
perfect, but great because of spiritual 
values and human endeavor. 
Another desirable appreciation or 
attitude has to do with the individ. 
part in a democratic so iely. 
Much has been made of the need to 
impress upon young people their 
duties as citizens. Certainly there is 
need to balance a knowledge of civic 
rights with knowledge ol civic duties 
—the responsibilty to vole, to hold of- 
lice when public intere: fates il, 
lo obey the law. to participaic in the 
lormation of an enlightened public 
opinion. And assuredly a knowledge 
ol civic duties needs to be implement- 
ed by opportunities to perform those 
duties on a vouth level in the school 
and community. But there is need to 
undergird this information and train- 
ine with a sound sense of values for 
the individual. There is an all too 
prevalent notion that democracy per 
mits an individual to live largely lor 
the gratilication of his personal am- 
hitions and desires. \We are in dan- 
ger, warned one commencement 
speaker recently, of “raising our own 
man, the 


[harkbarian] ...the mass 


[whol 


part of the order of nature all the 


sell-satistied man accepts as 
wonderlul achievements of his own 
civilization . takes them as given, 
feels no personal responsibility lor 
the sociely which has made them pos- 
sible. He expects to use and exploit 
them. He prides himself. on being 
the average man. | 

But if the purpose olf lile is purely 


‘Time Maqazine. June 18. 1951, p. 46. 


sellish, if there is no contribution to 
the common weal, two things can 
happen—the very system which sale- 
guards the individual can be endan 
gered or collapse, and the citizen 
himself loses one of the true satis- 
lactions of lite. The study of United 
States history points up the impor- 
tance of sound values for the individ. 
ual. Suppose, lor example, that Haym 
Salomon, or Abraham Lincoln, or 
Clara Barton, or Jane Adams, had 
lollowed sell-centered existences. 
Then valuable financial support for 
the Revolutionary cause would have 
been lost, the story of the American 
nion might have been altered, the 
American Red Cross might not have 
been founded, the movement for so- 
cial betterment might have lacked 
important incentives. What is more. 
failed to 


achieve lasting satistaction. “None 


lour people would have 


of us liveth to himself”; it is only by 


becoming allied with causes greater 


than himself, by becoming part ol 
the stream of history, so to speak, tha! 
becomes meaningtul satis 
lying to the individual. Here then is 
an important by-product of United 
States history in terms nol only ol 
citizenship training, but of characte: 


cducation. 


Appreciation of America’s wort) 
and the individual citizen's responsi 
bilities lend themselves to develop 
ment both on an elementary and sec 
ondary level, though the means and 
methods will be different. A 


mature appreciation which may be 


more 


an outcome on the high school level. 
is a feeling for the sradualness and 
evolutionary character of our demo- 
cratic tradition. Lack of this feeling 
produces attitudes not helplul in our 
country today. On the one hand there 
are those who would turn the cleck 
back or who would defend the Status 
quo on the grounds that our security 
permits no break with the past. On 
the other hand, there are those who, 
concerned with shortcomings in our 
present system or the dangers which 
threaten it, would make a sharp break 
with the past. Neither 
with the 


Changing conditions — re 


viewpoint 


squares best interest of 


America. 
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quire new viewpoints but drastic 
change brings with it the penalty of 
the historical law of action and re- 
action. Rather the solution lies in a 
constant re-examination of conditions 
and policies in the light of present- 
day needs and in the light of history's 
lessons. 


Such an appreciation of the de- 
sirability of evolutionary change may 
well be said to be beyond the grasp 
of even high school students. Per- 
haps so, in its entirety, yet one can 
find the raw material for such an 

- appreciation in the study of American 
history. Out of these raw materials 
some beginnings can be made. We 
have already noted the evolving 
character of American foreign policy. 
Illustrations can likewise be found 
in political, economic, and social as- 
pects of our history. Politically our 
founding fathers were primarily con- 
cerned with the establishment of a 
Republic; some of them had doubts 
concerning the workability of the rule 
of the common man. Through the 
Jeffersonian revolution of 1800, the 
levelling influences of the frontier, 
the spread of democratic practices in 
the Jacksonian era, the pressure of 
reform movements, legislative action 
and the development of the unwritten 
constitution, we have gradually 
cvolved a system more directly re- 
sponsible to the people. In the econ- 
omic field one can point out numer- 
ous steps in the shift from a laissez 
faire policy to one in which the free 
enterprise system is hedged about by 
government regulation to benefit agri- 
culture, restrain monopoly, and _ to 
govern relations of labor and manage- 
ment, in the interest of the public 
welfare. Socially we can trace the 
shift from a sparsely settled agricul- 
tural nation to an urban industrial- 
ized culture, the growth of new ideas 
of social responsibility, and the poli- 
cies undertaken to overcome certain 
social evils. In all such illustrations. 
it is possible to point out that pro- 
sress is not always steady, that cor- 
rections often create new problems. 
and that achievement of our demo- 
cratic goals is a never-ending process. 
No doubt other important appreci- 


40 


ations could be mentioned. The point 
should also be made that, although 
such appreciations have an intellec- 
tual basis, they have emotional ac- 
companiments, which may help to 
influence attitudes and conduct. 
There are at least two other types 
ol citizenship outcomes which may 
he derived from the study of United 
States history. One is the develop- 
ment of clear thinking. The need tor 
clear thinking in a democratic society 
is obvious. The citizen in a_totali- 
tarian state needs only to absorb the 
party line and pursue it unquestion- 
ingly in order to meet his citizenship 
requirements. [The citizen in a de- 
mocracy faces a much more demand- 
ing task. He must continually struggle 
to avoid the dangers of bloc thinking. 
lo distinguish truth from propaganda, 
and to reach independent conclu- 
sions. He needs to see a given prob- 
lem clearly, to weigh pertinent in- 
formation in the light ol democratic 
values, to reach a tenable solution or 
opinion, and to act on it. Here is an 
outcome which can be developed to 
some degree in the upper grades and 
more fully at the senior high school 
level. It inculcated 
through 
States history is replete with situa- 


can be only 


constant practice. 
tions, many of them closely related 


to present-day problems. which can 


be exploited for the development of 


this trait. 


The last type of outcome—stimula- 
tion for reading—is important even 
though, in these days of television, 
reading has not gained popularity in 
the eyes of young people. Citizens in 
a democracy need to form the habit 
of reading. The new media olf com- 
munication are valuable instructional 
aids—they provide vivid and dramatic 
means for driving home ideas. But 
they have limitations. Radio and tele- 
vision impressions are fleeting—they 
provide little opportunily for weigh- 
ing evidence and forming considered 
judgments. In the hands of an un- 
scrupulous leader, such as Hitler. 
they may become dangerous weapons. 
Or to take a less extreme illustration. 
and one closer to home, nobody 
would deny the value of televising 


MacArthur's recent historic appear- 
ance before the Senate Committee. 
Here was a truly stirring scene, with 
definite citizenship values— the em- 
phasis on a lile of public service, of 
belief in American traditions, of per- 
sonal dignity and courageous forth. 
rightness. But to hold that we should 
judge the merits of administration 
foreign policy without the additional 
benelit of the printed testimony from 
these hearings, is questionable. “Read. 
ing. argued C. L. Cushman, Associ- 
ate Superintendent of the Philadel. 
phia Board of Education, in a recent 
article, “provides a means of power 
for achieving freedom of thought thal 
is as superior to other media of com. 
munication as the aeroplane is su- 
perior to the automobile as a means 
physical 


of achieving freedom ol 


movement. 

The study of United States history 
may involve the use of a great vol- 
ume and variety of reading materials 
—selected sources, general references. 
supplementary texts, special accounts, 
historical fiction, magazines and 
newspapers. Here is an opportunity 
lo encourage the reading of materials 
concerned with our great past and 
with current issues, appealing to dif- 
ferent interests and suited to varying 
levels of reading ability. 

How then can these various citizen- 
ship values—information and knowl- 
edge, understandings and apprecia- 
lions, clear thinking and reading 
habits—be achieved through the 
study of United States history? It 
should be borne in mind that we are 
contemplating, not a course in citizen- 
ship, but teaching citizenship through 
a subject area unusually well-suited 
to that purpose. We do not therefore 
face the task of complete reorganiza- 
tion of United States history courses 
in terms of this purpose, but rather 
the continuing use of all available 
materials for implementing this im- 
portant The 
theme should be a recognized objec- 


tive of the course of study and should 


objective. citizenship 


‘Cushman, C. L.. “Why Teach 
Them to Read?” Education, May 


1951. p. 346. 
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be an important factor in determin- 
ing the materials and practices of the 
course. Such an approach may be 
termed incidental, but need not be 
hit-or-miss oF accidental. It will be 
greatly helped by planned programs 
of citizenship training, but its poten- 
tialities extend beyond any set pro- 
gram. It depends in the last analysis 
for its success upon the ability to 
plan, the teaching skill, and the dedi- 
cation of the individual teacher. 


One method is to take time out to 
include and emphasize extra materi- 
als not always considered a part of 
a traditional course set-up, provided 
the citizenship theme warrants it. A 
very obvious opportunity occurs when 
the formation of the Constitution is 
studied. To some extent in the 7th 
and 8th grades, and to an even great- 
er extent in senior high school, there 
should be consideration of basic con- 
stitutional principlds, the structure 
and operation of our federal govern- 
ment, and the development of our 
political system. The adoption of the 
Bill of Rights opens the way not only 
to a full consideration of political 
and civil liberties, but to the duties 
and responsibilities of citizens. The 
formation of the United Nations 
opens the way to a fuller considera- 
tion of world organization and world 
cooperation. Such special treatment 
of topics will not only bring out citi- 
zenship values, but make other ref- 
erences to these topics throughout 
the course more meaningful. 

Second, and closely allied to the 
take 
documents in America’s history out 
of moth balls and treat them intelli- 
gently. A few of us can remember 


above. we can certain basic 


the day when the only contact school 
children had with the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution 
was rote memorization. Fortunately. 
this approach is no longer used, bul 
no satisfactory substitute is common- 
ly followed. It is hardly reasonable 
to expect young people to revere that 
about which they know little except 
that the Declaration says that “all 
men are created equal,” that the Con- 
stitution establishes our form of gov- 
ernment, and that the Gettysburg 
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Address defines democracy. The pop- 
ularity of the Freedom Train indi- 
cated that people can become inter- 
their heritage. What is 
needed is an interesting and mean- 


ested in 


ingtul approach: details of human 
interest, intelligible paraphrases of 
difficult language, and discussion of 
ideas. Fortunately, visual and textual 
materials of this character are be- 
coming more available. 

Third, throughout the sweep ol 
American history are incidents and 
developments with citizenship impli- 
cations. One of the most profitable 
means of teaching citizenship through 
United States history is to see that 
the proper emphasis and interpreta- 
tion is given to those events. There is 
nothing novel in this suggestion—all 
teachers have done it more or less— 


that the idea 


planned feature in the presentation 


except becomes a 
of subject matter. This is one of the 
recommended approaches of the 
Columbia University Citizenship Ed- 
ucation Project. A few examples will 
suffice to illustrate this method. Con- 
sideration of the colonial charters 
with their guarantee of the rights of 
Englishmen offers the chance to 
study our English heritage of civil 
liberty. The meeting of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses introduces the 
topic of representative government. 
The settlement of Rhode Island and 
the Maryland Toleration Act illus- 
trate the beginnings of our basic 
principles of religious freedom. The 
Zenger Case dramatizes the right of 
freedom of the press. Relations of 
colonial legislatures with royal gov- 
ernors bring up the right of the peo- 
ple through their representatives to 
control expenditures as well as being 
an early illustration of the checks 
and balance principle. The founding 
of colonial colleges and the Massa- 


School Law indicate the 


value placed on education by our 


chusetts 


forebears, while the work of Horace 
Mann leads to a discussion of the 
importance of free public education 
in a democracy. The formation of 
committees of correspondence illus- 


trates the right and obligation of 


citizens to work together for defense 
of their rights, while the Northwest 
Ordinance points to the application 
of fundamental rights to new citizens. 
Coming to the late period, one can 
use the Interstate Commerce Act or 
the Sherman Antitrust Act or the 
conservation movement to illustrate 


the principle of government regula- 
tion in the public interest. The forma- 
tion of various labor organizations 
and the story of important strikes in- 
troduce the problem of the rights of 
lree labor in a democracy. The 
stories of the Populist and Progres- 
sive Parties can be cited to show the 
ability of political parties to force re- 
forms demanded by the public, and 
so on. This type of emphasis not only 
adds meaning to historical events 
themselves in the development of the 
American way of life, but may furn- 
ish the teacher with a springboard 
from which to explore and emphasize 
important civic concepts and prin- 
ciples. 

A corollary to this technique is 
the development of certain general 
themes throughout American history. 
The development of such themes may 
take the form of continuing activities 
throughout the year, or of summari- 
zing activities at the conclusion of 
the course. Such themes as growth of 
national unity, the widening of the 
sulfrage, the changed position of 
women, the development of an 
American culture, the conflict be- 
tween national and sectional interest, 
will become more meaningful if the 
incidents are shown as steps in a 
broad and continuing movement 
rather than being considered as iso- 
lated events in our national history. 

Fourth, we can emphasize the lives 
and contributions of great men and 
women in our country s history in 
order to bring out the traits of good 
citizenship and important contribu- 
tions to the American heritage. In 
younger students the interest in peo- 
ple is especially keen; but for all 
students, to quote from Henry John- 
sons Teaching of History, history 


“without emphasis on the personal 


element is... . ‘an empty stage. How- 
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ever magnilicently set, it is liteless 


without the players.” 


Much depends on the selection 
and treatment of such biographical 
material. No particular list of indi- 
viduals is sacrosanct; lessons of pub- 
lic service and civic virtue can be 
drawn from the lives of many men 
and women. Recently I came across 
a report that a group of students. 
when asked to _ list outstanding 
Americans, eliminated certain tradi- 
tional figures and substituted person- 
alities in current American lile. No 
doubt many of the latter exhibit just 
as worth-while civic traits, but stu- 
dents do need to become acquainted 
with the great figures in American 
history. We cannot afford to lose the 
many-sidedness of Franklin, the wis- 
dom of Washington, the free-think- 
ing of Jefferson, the rough-and-ready 
democracy of Jackson, the humanity 


ol Lincoln, or the constructive energy 


of a Ford or Burbank. 


In treating historical figures we 
must select materials which are inter- 
esting, which stress the human quali- 
ties, and which are pertinent to our 
purpose. We must avoid the twin ex- 
tremes of idolizing and debunking. 
It is not an easy task and often calls 
for research on the part of the teach- 
ers, but it is worth-while. 

Teaching citizenship t hrough 
L'nited States history can be enriched 
by the use of current material. How- 
ever much boys and girls may be 
inclined to feel that history deals 
with a dead past, they do respond to 
consideration on the events of the 
day. The newspapers and other mass 
media of communication present a 
wealth of pertinent material. Much 
of it contains allusions to events in 
the past. much of it not fully compre 
hensive without a clear idea of the 
historical background, much cannol 
be properly evaluated without the 
frame of reference of basic American 
principles. The judicious use of cur- 
rent events materials offers a moti- 
vating device for discussion of some 
aspect of history, the chance to de- 


‘Johnson, H., Teaching of History. 
Macmillan, New York, p. 144. 
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velop interesting analogies between 
present and past, and clearer appreci- 
ation of civic themes. History illum- 
inates the present; the present makes 
the past more meaningtul in terms ol 
every-day living. 

Both the historical and current ma- 
terials taken up ina United States 
history course olfler fine opportunities 
lor developing clear thinking. Wheth- 
er a topic deals with a burning issue 
of the day or with a development in 
colonial history, it has possibilities 
for stimulating this important citizen- 
ship skill. Clear thinking can be 
taught through various techniques— 
the posing of a problem in classroom 
discussion, panel discussions, indi- 
vidual and group researches and re- 
ports. The orderly organization ol 
material: the weighing of evidence: 
the evaluation of conflicting ac- 
counts; the formulation of opinions 


and solutions in keeping with the 


evidence: and an understanding of 


propaganda techniques, are all im- 
portant. Care should be taken to vary 
the types of exercises so that the stu- 
dent realizes that some problems are 
limited while others are broad; that 
some are reasonably capable of solu- 
tion while others are exceedingly 
complex, about which society has as 
vel reached no definite conclusion. 


While any kind of problem lends 


itself more to the development ol 


clear thinking, for the present pur- 
pose, activities should be formulated 
which stress citizenship materials and 
the solution of which have civic im- 
plications. 

In a recent report to the National 
Association of Secondary school 
Principals, Dr. Vincent, Executive 
Officer of the Citizenship E-ducation 
Project, said—“Citizenship is an ac- 
live thing. Active things you learn 
through action....In other words, if 
vou want to do a good job olf citizen 
ship education, don't expect to do it 


with books alone.”!° 


It would not be sensible to omit 


Vincent, W. S., The Citizenship 
Fducation Project, Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, March 1951, p.110. 


lrom this discussion the important 
method — of teaching citizenship 
through action; yet it would be un- 
realistic to feel that as much could be 
done along these lines in United 
States history as in a separate course 
on citizensh’». After all, it is in the 
lield of acquaintance with our Ameri- 
can principles and heritage that the 
study of United States history can 
make its greatest contribution. Yet 
there are two or three directions at 
least in which some contribution can 
be made along the lines of citizenship 
activity. One, particularly suitable at 
the elementary level, is to have stu- 
dents act through certain situations 
in American history. By taking part 
in the re-enacting of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, a Congressional 
committee hearing, or a meeting of 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations, they will obtain much more 
vivid reactions than merely by read- 
ing or discussing such events. A sec- 
ond is to observe, survey, and evalu- 
ate, the operation of government in 
the outside community. The reference 
to the establishment of local forms of 
government leads naturally to a sur- 
vey of the type of government pre- 
valent in the pupil's own section of 
the country. Discussion of state con- 
stitutions can lead to a visit to their 
own capital or to meetings with state 
officials. The holding of a local, state, 
or national election can be tied in 
both with knowledge of how election 
procedures developed in the past and 
observation of party and_ election 
machinery in their particular locality. 
The study of the initiative, referen- 
dum, primary, recall, etc., can lead 
lo a survey of the extent to which 
these procedures are in operation 
locally and to an evaluation of their 


SUCCESS, 


Last, but not least, in classroom 
procedure there can be constant stress 
on developing the personal character- 
istics of good citizens. Loyalty to the 
American tradition: cooperation with 
the group; respect for those who dil- 
fer from us in race, color, or creed; 
respect lor, and obedience to, the law; 
the bringing about of desired reforms 


though the democratic process—all 
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these are qualities which should be 


quite lorgotten: that there may be a 


While she was still active in the 


< practiced daily for they are the raw kingdom where the least shall be classroom, she was busy in construc- 
1. material out of which good citizens heard and considered side by side tive avocational pursuits. She was 
ye | are made. In an article in a recent with the greatest.”"! the town’s foremost contralto, one of 
d Saturday Evening Post, entitled “I the community's church choirs ex- 
e Send Your Son Into Battle,” Lt. Col. Shannon -=e-*e. ploiting most of her vocal talent. She 
e ; Blair makes the point that it is Pos- (Continued from page 38) was a Girl Scout captain. She was 
7 | sible to predict the reaction of inex- teaching —_——— college — committee chairman for women’ s or 
e | perienced soldiers in terms olf the community, ten capacity prolessional groups. She was an offi- 
n qualities they have developed in the Mice Wialle os hic host: deme. “™ in the Order of the Eastern Star, 
ot | home, school, and community. In the tion teacher. In addition to coaching advancing to the chair of Worthy 
t | same Way, we Can feel reasonably her own regularly assigned student Matron. She was Vice Chairman of 
n sure that the development of the tenchess. she wae called upon fre- the Republican Party of Hendricks 
p qualities | have just listed will lead quently to demonstrate certain tech- County, the only position in which 
it to better citizenship. While training niques supervising she was associated with “‘vice. 

I- ; in the development of these qualities students. Nobody since Socrates was Now that she is free to give her 
1s | should have a place in all classes it so perfect a aniacinias of the technique full time to second-mile activities, she 
rt is particularly important in United of questioning as Miss Walls. Teach- maintains her old roles in many 


States history. I can think of no bet- former functions and has added the 


ing, to her, was leading out, not 
ter way to discourage good cilizen- filling up. The school board, as well ‘°° ing secretaryship in her church, 


ship than to teach the American heri- the presidency of the Women’s So- 


tage in an atmosphere which is the ciety of Social Service in her church, 


| 

: | antithesis of the democratic process. ae and membership on her church's Offi- 
|. | Citizenship training, then, is a major es cial Board. | 

c- ( concern for educators today. United o. All the while, she earned the ad- 
1 States history is an important avenue ee miration of her peers through her 
in | in achieving citizenship training. 2 clever wit. Her dark brown eyes al- 
a Various methods can be utilized to ways sparkled with lovable Reith 
of achieve the values or outcomes which Could such a woman have abetted 
r- can be realized from such a course, or brooded or conditioned an Al 
e- but the initiative, skill and resource- Brady or John Dillinger? Nonsense! 
~ oe fulness of the individual teacher are There is an altogether too prevalent 
n- | all-important. Does the task appear tendency on the part of laymen and 
sir too ambitious and difficult? the an- headline writers. either innocently or 
te swer is to be found in the response of maliciously, to insinuate as much. 
fe, teachers to these questions—Is_ it “High-School Boys Rob Drug Store” 


in worth it? Do we really believe in our 


is too characteristic of newspaper 
way of life? Are we honestly dedi- headlines to be regarded as purely 


cated to the training of youth ma the superintendent, upon innocent. If the headline writer is 


Miss Walls as the best teacher in 


town, and she was the only member 


tradition of freedom? There is nol trying to indicate the degree of matur- 


ity of the culprits, he could refer to 
them as adolescents. To accentuate 


ly. ff one of us who does not thrill to the 


n- challenge in the following words of of the staff in the palmy ‘20's to re- 


main until the end of World War IL. 
Taking advantage of the Indiana 


Judge learned Hand, and reprinted 
recently in the Reader's Digest— 
“What then is the spirit of liberty? 


I can't define it; | can only tell you 


is to insinuate. High school in such 
headlines reminds a critical observ- 
teacher-retirement law, Miss Walls © of Negro in others. A felon’s edu- 


cational status or his race has no 


C2 
= - = 


aut turned herself out to green pastures 
my own faith. The spirit of liberty 


h hicl in 1945. But she is still active and 
m is the spirit which is not too sure thal contributing her talent to public wel- 


it is right: the spiril of liberty is the 


bearing whatsoever on his act which 
brought notoriety. It would be no 


more unfair or farfetched to say 
Methodist, Boy Scout, DeMolay, or 
Y.M.C.A. 


A sobbing W.C.T.U. member be- 
wailed, “Why do the schools have 


the boys doing these things?” as if 


fare as much as ever. Sitting, moan- 


spirit which seeks to understand the ing about not knowing how to spend 


minds of other men and women, the her leisure time. or carrying petitions 


spirit of liberty is the spirit which to get the retirement law amended for 


weighs their interests alongside its her personal benefit, are belittling 
own bias; the spirit of liberty is the 


spirit of Him who, near 2000 years 


activities which do not mark masters 
like Miss Walls. 


the high school had a course in im- 
ns ago, taught mankind that lesson it 


bibing, and_ teachers gave lecture 


has never learned. but has never ''Reader's Digest, July 1951, p. 109. demonstrations on the art of pocket- 
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manipulation. A patron once 
met a high-school principal on the 
street with a bold salutation. “Some 
high-school boys have rented a hall 
downtown and are having lewd 
parties every Saturday night. Did you 
know it? What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Yes I knew it. and I'm not going 
to do anything about it. One of the 
leaders in the gang is your son. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

Al Brady and John Dillinger were 
bad characters. They were not born 
into evil ways; they learned them. 
The learning may have been incident- 
al or it may have been purposeful. In 
cither case, they learned their evil 


teachers. but not from 


Their 


wrongdoing were. wittingly or un- 


ways from 


schoolteachers. teachers in 
wittingly, their parents. older play- 
mates, dissolute degenerates, sordid 
sedutcers, obscure townspeople, so- 
new s- 


called funny hooks. radio. 


papers, and moving pictures. 


leorah G. Walls is a symbol ol 


her profession. Nobody ever thought 


seriously that she contributed, either 


directly or indirectly to the downfall 
of anybody. lt was only in jest that 
her fellows referred to her as the 
teacher of Al Brady and John Dill 
inger. Would that it were only in jest 
that anybody ever cast disparagement, 
either directly or through insinuation. 
toward schoolteachers or —school- 
teaching. And not even then: some 
things are not suitable subject matter 
lor jesting. Humor on some themes is 
loorish. Miss Walls is hig enough 
to listen and laugh, but she is nol 
typical. 

A symbol of her prolession, but 
not a typical representative: such is 
the teacher of Al Brady and John 
Diilinger. Social and psychological 
factors—plus the two boys. weakness 
—made desparate men out of the boys 
Danville. 
Leorah G. Walls had nothing to do 
with it. She is fairest among thou- 


Mooresville and 


sands, altogether lovely. 


Roll - - - 


(Continued from page 39) 


these lines from Kipling’s poem | The 


30 


[:xplorer’ which might well be a 


motto for all real students: 


“Something hidden, JO and find it— 
Go and look behind the ranges 
Something lost behind the ranges 
lLost and waiting for you, Go!” 

In the time of war and of the threat 
of war, there is sometimes a tendenc v 
to let down standards. The opposite 
should be true. Il the colleges and 
universities do not rise above medi- 
ocrity, who will? They are in a better 
position to provide an enlightened 
citizenry and wise leadership for the 
future than any other agency. These 
things are desparately needed. If we 
do not possess them, it makes little 
difference who wins the cold war or 
the hot war, we lose. 

| refuse to believe that there is 
any enduring enmity hetween  de- 
mocracy and real distinction. It may 
well be that genuine culture, as Mr. 
T. S. Eliot thinks. will always he 
conlined to a minority, but there is 
no reason why it should not be an 
increasing minorily. 

Was it not Matthew Arnold who 
once wrote, “Cuiture has one greal 
passion. It is not satislied till we all 
It seeks 


to do away with classes: to make the 


come loa perlect man 


best that has been thought and 
known in the world, current every- 
where. He was advocating a leveling 
up. 

The chiel signiticance of Honor 
Day as | see it. is that we gather 
here one day in the year to honor 
those who have not been content 
with a monotonous. dead level medi 
ocrity. Your presence here reveals 
that you believe in the quality ol 


distinction. 


Schick - - - 


(Continued from page 40) 
Communications classes. Approxi- 
mately twenty-live students were in 
each class, though there were some 
irregularities: the late afternoon class 
never had a full complement because 
of student program difficulties. Again 
the enrollment. as in the year helore. 
held up quite well. By the close of 


the Winter Quarter only eight 


dents had dropped from the course, 
most of them having dropped out of 
college altogether. There were some 
transfers of students from class to 
class from quarter to quarter: these 
were permitted only when registration 
made 
change 


conflicts with other classes 
such translers necessary. 
in class in no way disrupted the stu- 
dent's work, for all instructors 
lowed the same daily program. 

During the year 1951-32 more class 
sections will be devoted to the Com- 
munications Course; the exact num- 
ber has not vel been determined. In 
the coming vear it is felt that there 
will be no further need for the Com- 
munications Committee to function 
as a group; however, one committee 
member will be assigned to liaison 
functions for this final vear of trans- 
ition. In 1952-33 it is the plan of the 
Administration that almost all of the 
entering Freshmen will take the Basic 
Communications work; but this is a 
rather long-range forcast. and does 
not fall properly within the scope ol 
this report. 

Again the Committee wishes to 
thank all who have assisted in the 
work of the year. Whatever merit the 
Communications program may have. 
it is largely the resalt of the sugges- 
lions and assistance SO Gener- 


ously by ol Our colleagues. 


Thesis 


Nipple. Charles Alfred, Devising 
and Initiating a Program with Adol 
escenl Mentally Retarded. August. 
1951. (No. 723). 

The problem of this thesis was to 
develop a curriculum suitable for the 
adolescent mentally retarded. A re- 
view ob ree ently published research 
was amde. The mechanics of choos- 
ing the pupils and the trial of the 
program were described. The program 
was evaluated revisions were 
suggested. 


The program proved to be an ex 


periment using experience units ol 


work as the basis for the curriculum. 
The units were chosen to help the 


pupil become more socially adjusted. 
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to help him live on his social level, 
lo make the pupil a good citizen, and 
lo help him be capable enough to 
acquire a job and retain that job. 
Nluch time was spent on occupation 
al education. health. and salety. 
Audiovisual aids were used whenevr 
possible. A positive type of discipline 
with the pupils in charge Was prac 
ticed. The teacher only interterred 
when an extreme discipline problem 
arose. 

The Stanlord Binet Vest. Form L.. 
the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale were given at the beginning 
ond repeated when the class had 
leen in session seven months. The 
Hurrell Reading Capacity Test and 
a Stanlord Achievement Test were 
also administered at the beginning 
of the program. Administration, par- 
ent, teacher observation were 
used in addition to the above as a 
basis for evaluation 


Only one of the fourteen pupils 


seemed to make little or no progress. 
Marked 


many. Some were disciplinary prob- 


progress was with 
lems, but much of that difficulty was 
overcome during the course of the 
school year. Two pupils were trans- 
ferred to the seventh grade for trial 
for the next year. One pupil was 
transferred to the eighth grade for 
trial. The pupils who were sixteen 
or would be before the next school 
year were transterred to vocational 
courses in the high school if they did 
not wish to quit school. For the ma- 
jority this program terminated their 
education. Correlations were made 
comparing the Binet scores, the Vine- 
land scores, and the first and second 
Binet scores to the corresponding 
scores. The lowest correlation was 
+ .008, and the highest correlation 
was + 

To all people concerned the class 
was a success. Some revisions were 
made, but basically the curriculum 
devised seemed to be a sound one. 


Book 


Psychology and Teaching of Read. 
ing, 2nd edition, by Edward W. 


Dercemprr. 1951 


Dolch, 


Garrand Press, 1951, pp. 513. 


Champaign, Illinois: The 

It is twenty years since the appear- 
ance of the first edition of Psycholo 
gy and Teaching of Reading by Dr. 
Ek. W. Dolch, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. Since that 
time thousands of researches and 
many books have been published on 
reading. but says Dr. Dolch, in his 
prelace to the second edition of his 
book. “little has been written on what 
the reader himself does when he 
reads. Thus, his purpose in making 
the revision is to explore the psychol- 
ogy of reading; to explain what the 
reading process is, whal goes on in 
the mind of the reader as he reads, 
and “what the school can do about 
it. 

His fundamental point of view is 
that “reading isa developmental pro- 
cess. He sees the child as a living, 
growing organism, and believes that 
the same principles that operate in 
any other phase of child growth and 
development operate in his learning 
to read. Accordingly, he emphasizes 
the following principles of growth and 
applies them to the development of 
reading skills: 

|. Growth is a continuous process. 

2. Growth is a “building of experi- 
ence within one’s self.” 

3. Each child is unique. In reading. 
as in any other phase of development, 
individual needs must be considered. 

4. The child must have a readiness 
for learning to read, as for other skills. 

3. There are sequences in learning 
to walk, to talk and in other aspects 
of growth; similarly there are stages 
in learning to read. These stages 
merge into each other, but “do have 
definite beginnings and endings.” 

Following a thorough-going dis- 
cussion of reading readiness, Dr. 
Dolch considers in nine chapters. 
“Stages in Reading Development.” 
namely: 

e Building a Sight Vocabulary. 

2. Independent Work Attack. 

3. Developing a Meaning Vocabu- 


4. Fluency at Some Useful Level. 
5. Study, or Getting More From 
Reading. 


Very timely and practical, is Dr. 
Dolch’s discussion of independent 
ward attack. In twenty pages he sets 
lorth his program of thirteen steps 
in learning “soundings,” the moot 
subject which most teachers refer to 
as “phonics.” The author points out 
that “any plan for the teaching of 
sounding must be adapted by the 
teacher to her conditions and to her 
class.’ and proceeds to give three 


strong recommendations for his plan, 


AS follows: 


1. “It has succeeded with thou- 
sands of different teachers and count- 
less children of many kinds of abili- 
lies and backgrounds. 

2. It reduces the complicated sub- 
ject to thirteen clearly defined steps. 

3. It was developed from actual 
leaching of sounding and from ob- 


children 


servation of just how 


learned.” 

Dr. Dolch’s chapters on different 
phases of extended reading experi- 
ence—fluency, building a vocabulary, 
reading and study, and “a life time 
reading habit” —conclude a book that 
the teacher of reading, at any level 
might well keep ina handy place on 
his desk for constant referral, for it 
it comprehensive in scope, is psycho- 
logically sound, is based on the ex- 
perience of many _ teachers, and is 
simply and concisely written. 

—Fay Griffith 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching by 
Fritz Redl and William W. Watten- 
berg, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
xiii + 4534 pp. 

Mental Hygiene in Teaching is a 
book intended to aid any teacher to 
live a hetter-adjusted life himself and 
to help his students live more happily 
and wholesomely. It has four major 
parts: (1) an introduction: (2) some 
fundamentals in regard to behavior 
mechanisms, growth, influences that 
shape lives, personality distortions, 
and adjustment: (3) classroom appli- 
cations; and (4) special problems of 
children and teachers. At the end 
there is a helpful appendix giving 
additional sources of information and 
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definitions of special terms. An index 
completes the book. 

Anyone interested in teaching will 
find this book absorbing, if only for 
the countless illustrations from grade 
and high school life. Anyone inter- 
ested in the kind of teaching which 
really does promote good mental 
health will find this book extremely 
helpful, for it is sound in its ap- 
proach and down-to-earth in its prin- 
ciples and applications. 

The book is unreservedly recom- 
mended to parents and teachers. It 
will hold their attention because of 
its clear simplicity of style and be- 
cause of its many interesting accounts 
of actual school situations. It will 
provide real enlightenment as to what 
“mental hygiene’ is and how it may 
be attained. It will inspire them to 
be better parent and/or teachers. 
What is more, the book should be on 
the required list of every person pre- 
paring to be a teacher—it is that 
good. 

—Marguerite Malm, Prof. of Educ. 

Indiana State Teachers College 


Berrien, F. K.. Comments and 
Cases on Human Relations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. xi + 
500 pp. 

Two of the major sections of the 
book are represented in the title, 


“Comments” and “Cases.” A_ third 


section is the “Instructor's Appendix.” 
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Part One, “Comments, ’ presents a 
thesis; Part Two and the Appendix 
offer materials and ways and means 
of developing and implementing it 
in the thinking and living of the 
reader. Written primarily as a text- 
book for the utilizing of the “case 
method” in a course in human rela- 
tions, the book is also well-suited to 
independent study by those in posi- 
tions of leadership who would in- 
crease their effectiveness in human 
relations and by those aspiring to 
leadership positions. It will also be 
valuable reading for classes in mental 
hygiene. 

In Part One 


problems are discussed around the 


human relations 


theme of self-actualization — “the 
drive (or drives) to attain as much as 
the individual is capable of attain- 
ing —in and through social harmony. 
Self-actualization not only is depend- 
ent on ‘the attainment of biological 
needs and sustenance,” but also it 
“includes the development of close 
relationships which anchor the indi- 
vidual securely in some stable. con- 
tinuing group. As the author points 
out, this is essentially congruent with 
the objectives of the mental hy- 
gienists. 

The major emphases are on the 
role of and the development of the 
following areas they relate to human 


relations: the communication. skills, 


observation and syncretistic problem 


solving, understanding the motives of 
people and their origins, skills in the 
interpretation of attitudes, prejudice, 
and rumor, and modifying and re- 
educating attitudes. And as the auth- 
or says, Even if the individeral never 
finds himself in a position of leader- 
the 


can be of some usefulness in the inter- 


ship. concepts developed 
personal relationships which we seek 
and which are thrust upon us. 
Berrien has done a good job in 
Part One olf bringing together the 
and 
philosophical thinking in the field of 


results of pertinent research 
State- 


ments of concepts. He has also skill- 


human relations into clear 
fully interwoven interesting and stim- 
ulating illustrations taken from wide 


areas of human experience. 


As a basis for discussion under 


the case method technique, twenty- 
eight true cases involving problems 
in interpersonal relations are present- 
ed in Part Two. They include those 
which emphasize the individual and 
those which involve relations between 
groups. 

The “Instructors Appendix” not 
only offers suggestions as to the tech- 
niques of the case method, but also 
presents criteria of effective discus- 
sions and grading criteria. Discussed, 
also, are some of the problems more 
particularly peculiar to this method. 


—Jacob E. Cobb, Prof. of Educ. 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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Indiana State Teachers College offers professional courses to meet 
the needs of young women who are urgently needed to give trained 
leadership in the fields of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


If you are looking for an opportunity to serve as a 


@ Camp Counselor 
@ Director of Playgrounds 
@ Leader in Girl Scouts 
@ Campfire Girls 
@ Girl’s Activities 
@ Teacher Phys. Ed. 
Then you should make Physical Education your profession. 
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Nan Your Summer Study 
dL 
ndiana State Teachers ( ollege 


The graduate degrees conferred are the Master of Arts and the Master 
of Science. The Doctor of Education degree is also granted in collabora- 


tion with Ball State Teachers College and Indiana University. 


FIRST SUMMER TERM JUNI 23 -JULY 25 
SECOND SUMMER TERM JULY 28- AUGUsT 29 


Summer Workshops and Conterences in a Variety of Areas 


Indiana State Teachers College is fully accredited by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The College is also on 
the last approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


The College hold membership in the American Council on Education 
and the American Association of University Women. 


Both graduate and undergraduate curriculums for the preparation of 


teachers have the approval of the Indiana State Board of Education. 
Graduates are able to qualify for any of the teaching and administrative 
certificates being valid in Indiana and most other states. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO FARRY E. ELDER. Registra 


Sndiana State Teachers College 


at Haute since 1870 
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